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of them at the time foresaw. For many months
now Wilson's correspondence, which sometimes
took him an entire day to get through, was increased
by an exchange of many letters with Scott on the
subject of motor-tractors for use in the Antarctic*
and on securing a pension for an injured seaman of
the Discovery.

His services to the Grouse Disease Inquiry re-
ceived formal appreciation in Lord Lovat's Intro-
duction to the Commission's Report published in
the autumn of 1911.x But it may well be supple-
mented by some brief extracts from a long article
contributed to the Cornhill Magazine in April 1913
by Sir Arthur E. Shipley, his closest collaborator
on the Commission.

A combination of the artist and the man of science is
rare, but it is not so rare as one is apt to think, and
when it does occur it is often found in men of noble
character and of high purpose. Such a man was Edward
Adrian Wilson.

In the autumn of 1905 he had been appointed, at a
most modest salary, field observer, physiologist and anato-
mist to the recently established Grouse Disease Inquiry,
and from that date until five years later, when he sailed
in the Terra JVboa, I saw him very frequently. I do not
think the Inquiry could have had a better man, or even
one so good. His singleness of purpose and his direct-
ness of address, coupled with the undoubted accuracy of
his knowledge, commanded at first the respect, and very
soon the sympathy both of the moor-owner and of his
keepers. Wilson was an indefatigable worker, and, be-
sides visiting almost every important moor ip. Scotland,
and many in England, he dissected just under 2,000
grouse, and recorded under a dozen different headings
the physical and pathological conditions of the bird with

1 The Grouse in Health and Disease (Messrs* Smith, Elder),
vol. I, p. xviii.